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AS ADMINISTRATORS SEE IT 


"There is need in an age of science for the humanities of music and art; ina 
world of tensions for the international language of music and art; in an America of 
industrial supremacy for spiritual recognition through music and art." 





With these words, Dr. Benjamin M. Steigman, principal of New York's High School 
of Music and Art, summed up one of the major problems tackled in this year’s con- 
vention of the American Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City this 
week. The problem; How to give science, math, and foreign language their due with- 
out de-emphasizing out of existance the humanities which have made this country great. 





The administrators ranged over every facet of American public education and the 
problems it faces. But almost inevitable they were brought back to the need for 
balance between science and the humanities. 





The Reverend Louis H. Evans of Los Angeles told the convention of a scientist at 
a guided missile base who "could handle the problem of fission but not his family -- 
a divorce seemed imminent; he could control a bomb, but not his boy. Atomic fallout 
did not trouble me as did the human fallout of husband and wife, father and son, 





class with class, and race with race." 


Dr. Evans said, "The spirit must have its place in education. . . Some profes- 
sions deal with perishable things; cars rust and wear out; clothing is discarded; 
the house crumbles and is deserted -- but truth, righteousness are imperishable; they 
belong to the forever and forever. The soul of the child is the immortal thing.” 





Dr. Re G. Gustavson, president of Resources for the Future, Inc., told the con- 
vention that no civilization will survive in which the great masses of the people do 
not participate in its benefits. In all the countries of the world, he pointed out, 
there is "a very fundamental movement that expresses itself everywhere, namely that 
as time goes on there is an increasing demand. . .for a higher standard of living, 
for a better knowledge in terms of education, of their physical, their biological, 
and their social environment." He concluded with, "The great adventure of humanity 
is the march towards a society of free men with food enough for all, with less dis- 
ease Of flesh and brain, a society at peace not by compromising with that which is 
evil, but a peace based upon understanding and good will." 





-—_—_—_— QUICK, SON, YOUR TRACK SHOES ! 


For every action, there’s a reaction, so someone once taught us. 
Dr. C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of Los Angeles County (California) 
Schools and president of the American Association of School Administrators, 
illustrates it this way: "If Russia beats us in that big track meet next 
summer, there will be a demand for a crash in running and jumping." 
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**IF WE HAD BUT A THOUSAND MORE .. .” 


The ghost of "one of the most imaginative artists of all time, Sir Isaac New- 
ton," took his place in the parade of artists viewed and heard this week by delegates 
and visitors to the American Association of School Administrators convention in Ate 
lantic City. Theme of the AASA meeting was "Education and the Creative Arts." Sir 
Isaac got there through the good offices of Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president of the 
California Institute of Technology, who with Professor 0. H. Smith, formerly head of 
the DePauw University physics department, received the fourth annual Golden Key Awards. 





Dr. DuBridge, whose Cal Tech Jet Propulsion Laboratory developed Explorer I, 
received his award for his contribution to the national welfare. In turn, he picked 
Professor Smith as the teacher "who helped me discover physics." In his acceptance 
speech, Dr. DuBridge said: "Every artist, every sculptor, every writer, every sci- 
entist has first looked at nature, looked at the world and at the people in it, and 
then through a creative act of his own mind. . .brought into being a new concepte « « 
a new embodiment of what he saw." 





Professor Smith, according to DuBridge, "left no doubt in the minds of his stu- 
dents that he regarded Newton’s works (and all great scientific ‘creation') as just 
about the finest, most exciting, and most beautiful things that man had ever created." 





Both men were presented gold keys by Sylvia Ciernick, president of the National 
School Public Relations Association, at the AASA conventione The keys symbolize the 
close link between American leaders and their educators. Coordination of the Awards 
is done annually by NSPRA for these eight groups: American Association of School 
Administrators, Council of Chief State School Officers, National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State Teachers Associations, National Citizens Council for Better Schools, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, National Education Association, National 
School Boards Association, and the Office of Education of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 





Dr. DuBridge, wartime head of the famous radiation laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was installed as president of Cal Tech in 1946. He was a 
scientific adviser to the Atomic Energy Commission, the Armed Forces, and the White 
House. Dr. Smith won the Oersted Physics Award in 1950 for "notable contributions 
to the teaching of physics." He 
retired in 1952 but still teaches 
one course. 





Dr. DuBridge believes that dis- 
covery of the harmonies of nature 
can be exciting as discovery of the 
beauties of music. In science, un- 
fortunately, the urge is often killed 
by the age of 18. "But it need not 
be == and it has not been for that 
lucky minority of youngsters who have 
had the privilege of coming into cone 
tact with at least one teacher in 
whom the urge to explore has not been 
killed. One teacher can bring to hun- 
dreds of students -- in any field -- 
the thrill of learning, the excitement 
of finding out new things, the majesty 
and beauty of achievements of the hu- 
man spirit. If we had but a thousand 
more such teachers, the whole intel- 


lectual climate of this country might 
Dr. DuBridge presents the Award to Dr. Smith well be changed ina generation." 











EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION CHARTS ITS COURSE 


The Eisenhower Administration last week submitted to the Congress its own pro- 
posals "to strengthen American education in areas of recognized need." (See EDUCA- 
TION U.S.A., January 29). Speaking of the bill -- 





HEW SECRETARY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, at dedication ceremonies of the new National 
Education Association building, said: "We should agree on a national goal in the 
field of national construction. We should agree on annual goals which would help us 
meet our long term goals. We should try to agree on fair shares that our various 
levels of government should contribute to these goals. We can and should agree on 
a national goal for construction and equipment for institutions of higher learning. 
We should agree on a national goal for salaries of the teaching profession. If we 
could agree that they should be doubled in a given period of time, it would be much 
easier to develop programs which would enable us to move in the direction of these 
goals. As far as I am concerned, I would be willing to agree this morning on the 
doubling of salaries as a reasonable national goal. In the meantime, we must give 
ourselves to programs which will move forward and it was in that spirit that I sub- 
mitted a program to the Congress yesterday." 








PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, at a press conference, said: "The human values in America 
are not going to be promoted unless we are sane and sensible in our fiscal policies. 
I know of nothing that could injure the great population, 174 million people we have 
got, than to allow budgetary process to get out of control, fiscal measures going 
loosely, in such way that -- just inflation would absolutely be inevitable. Now, of 
course, we recognize the national need for better education, but also I am firmly 
committed to the idea that the primary and basic responsibility in these matters 
rests with the communities and the states. And the only thing that I think the fed- 
eral government should do is to try to inspire or help them on the basis of need, 
and where need can be proved. Then I think the national benefit to be obtained out 
of having an educated citizenry overrides a mere matter of some dollars, particularly 
if you are trying to do it correctly, not by supporting education all over our ‘country 
but to inspire and where necessary assist, the localities to do their job." 


THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) POST said: "We would not envy the state official who 
would, under the plan, have to determine how much a school district could afford on 
its own with a ‘reasonable tax effort’ -= and have to redetermine it annually." 





THE NEWARK (N. J.) EVENING NEWS said, in a report from Washington: "Republican 
senators have displayed a marked reluctance to co-sponsor President Eisenhower's pro- 
posals. . . While these men could not partywise support anything so robust as (the 
Murray-Metcalf bill) they believe the classroom shortage warrants a more nourishing 
program than Eisenhower’s. His wouldn’t take effect until 1961 and would hardly 
dent a current classroom deficiency put at 140 , 500 rooms by the Administrator's Of- 
fice of Education." 





WHEN THE CHIPS ARE DOWN 


That administrators rate federal support to education as a must to relieve the 
ever increasing pinch in school financing was attested by an over-flow crowd at an 
AASA session on the subject. Panel members, too, agreed on the need but disagreed 
on how such aid should be proffered. Some praised the Murray-Metcalf bill; others 
favored the section of the Udall bill which would give outright grants to the states. 
Je Le McCaskill, NEA legislative director, denied a statement by Edgar Fuller, execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers, that the Murray-Metcalf 
bill might permit federal control and pointed to legislation governing land grant col- 
leges as being similar. However, after a brisk debate, panel members agreed that 
"We'll all be together when the chips are down." 











The United States had approximately 48,000 school districts as of 
June 1958, a reduction of 19 percent since 1955. Of the 48,000, 

6600 were school districts in name only, having no children or send- 
ing their children to schools outside the district. Of the remaining 
41,400 districts, 65 percent employ 9 or fewer teachers, 22 percent 
have from 10 to 39 teachers, and 12 percent have 40 or more teachers. 








Last of three surveys over a ten-year period, the 1958 figures have 
been compiled by Dr. Howard A. Dawson and Dr. Robert M. Isenberg of 
NEA's Division of Rural Service. The Dawson-Isenberg team hope to have an answer in 
the next few weeks to the $64 question: How does the actual situation compare with 
the goal set up by the Conant Report of having no schools == except in areas where 
geography makes it impossible «= with graduating classes of fewer than 100 students? 








eS Education in New Hampshire will become air-borne this spring when New England 
College and Keene Teachers College jointly sponsor a course in aviation education to 
be given at NEC beginning March 19. The course is designed as an extension course 
for teachers and an elective course for college students. It will be given with the 
assistance of the Civil Air Patrol. 





> Lusty rebuttal to the chorus of criticism of the academic abilities of modern 
high school graduates has been voiced in a recent speech by Wilbur K. Jordan, presi- 
dent of Radcliffe College and professor of History at Harvard. This veteran of 34 
years in teaching told a Radcliffe alumnae group that today’s college students are 
way ahead-of their predecessors and "a much more serious, dedicated, and responsible 
group that I have ever seen in my career." Partly responsible for the current aca» 
demic uplift, he thinks, is the fact that colleges today are having to be rigorously 
selective. 








> one of every four California high school students this year is studying a 2 


foreign language == and stepped up interest promises to increase the number. A 
state department of education report shows that of 173,794 students enrolled in 
foreign language courses, 107,258 are studying Spanish, with French, German, Latin, 
Italian, Russian, and Chinese following in order of preference. 


> Action Patterns in School Desegregation, a newly=published Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission Project by Herbert Wey of the University of Miami and John Corey of Appalach-= 
ian State Teachers College, discusses the entire problem of planning for and carrying 
out desegregation. The "guidebook" takes off from a "statement of point of view," 
which recognizes the Supreme Court decision as the law of the land while being aware 
that problems vary greatly with each community. The statement concludes with, "This 
guidebook was not designed to persuade school officials or communities to desegregate 
but to assist them after this basic decision has been made." Up to five copies are 
free to superintendents. Order from Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Bloomington, Ind. 





> NEWSMAKERS -- Energetic Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals for the past 19 years, has announced his 
forthcoming retirement. He'll make it a round 20 years of service, retiring, he says, 
"on the stroke of midnight, Dec. 31," before he takes off to assume "several part-time 
jobs." Ellsworth Tompkins, NASSP’s associate secretary for administrative services, 
will succeed him. 
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